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AUTHORS PEEFACE. 



The four volumes ot the present series undertake 
ro present in orderly sequence and arrangement the 
entire system of pianoforte technics, as evolved in 
me teaching experience of the author during his pro- 
fessional career of more than thirty-five years. The 
central feature of the system is the combination of 
elements in the daily practice for securing the highest 
possible degree of flexibility, responsiveness, and ver- 
satility in the fingers, and, at the same time, educating 
the ear to all shades of tone-color, and securing a 
reposeful and exact rhythm and clear accentuation in 
all degrees of speed. These, I believe, are the tech- 
nical qualities through which musical interpretation 
upon the pianoforte comes to expression. 

This diversity of qualities is sought in all parts of 
the practice, but the elements of tone-color are mainly 
prepared in the Two-Finger Exercises. Meter and 
Rhythm are elucidated in the metrical treatment of the 
Scales and Arpeggios, where all the sensational and 
ornamental qualities of pianoforte playing are con- 
stantly held in view. The school of Octaves and Bra- 
voura puts the finishing touches to the playing upon 
its sensational side. 

Exercises more or less completely illustrating these 
principles were first published in 1867, when their 
practical value had already for several years been 
demonstrated. The Two-Finger Exercise was more 
fully elaborated in my Technics, 1876, and has been 
still more carefully explained in the first volume of 
Touch and Technic, 1890. The other types of exer- 
cise peculiar to this system are the accentual treatment, 
the harmonic changes of the diminished seventh, the 
principle of velocity, the principle of octave-playing, 
and the new apparatus of Graded Rhythms. The latter, 
which has been used in my teaching for more than 
twenty years, is found to secure in the same exercise 
three extremely important advantages, which are not 
so well united in any other exercise, or short combina- 
tion of exercises, known to the writer. In the same 



effort it secures an exact observance of meter and 
rhythm, in a combination embracing four grades of 
speed, geometrically developed. Out of full-pulse, 
rhythms grow half-pulse, quarter-pulse and eighth- 
pulse rhythms, all carried through at the same rate by 
the metronome. In connection with this, thete is the 
transition from the full, round, reposeful, clinging 
legato, to the lightest and most rapid play of the 
fingers. In the present work, especially in volumes II 
and III, it has received a fuller development, and is 
placed in the very fore-front of the system — a position 
to which it is well entitled, by reason of its productive 
value as an educational apparatus. 

All of these elements were original with this system 
and, after some ten years' use in private teaching, 
which served to test and establish their efficiency, 
were first published in 1867. More recently they have 
been copied, although without regard to method, into 
various instruction books, technics, and collections of 
exercises, thus affording additional testimony to their 
usefulness. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, further, that great 
pains has been taken in the present volumes to place 
the system in Its entirety and in its individual elements 
before the reader in such a way as to reveal to him 
(1) its fundamental principles, (2) the exercises apply- 
ing them, and (3) the leading features in their relative 
importance, as clearly and easily as possible. In ac- 
complishing this part of my task, I have received 
important assistance from my friend, Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, who for twenty-one years has been an appre- 
ciative and diligent supporter of the system, and who 
was once before associated with me in presenting it to 
the public. His ready assistance has enabled me to 
complete this work at a much earlier date than I should 
otherwise have been able to do, owing to a not very 
robust state of health and a stress of professional 
occupation. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



Section i. The name "Touch and Technic" has 
been selected as an appropriate designation for a sys- 
tem of training which aims at developing, synthetically 
as well as analytically, all the various forms of finger- 
facility commonly embraced under the name of " tech- 
nic ;" and in connection therewith the education of a 
deep, full, light, expressive touch, without which no 
musical playing is possible. 

The component elements of first-class piano-playing 
are the following: — 

Tune, (as regards the pianoforte, accuracy of exe- 
cution.) 

Time, (attention to meter and rhythm.) 

Quality of Tone, (by different gradations and 
methods of touch.) 

Expression f (through quality of tone as produced 
or < by different kinds of touch, and by 
Phrasing, ( inflectional emphasis and accent.) 

Facility of Execution, 
and at the same time 
Repose. 



(in passages of every 
variety of speed.) 



The exercises in this system contain all these ele- 
ments, or the germs of them, and are intended to bring 
them into action and use from the very outset. Inas- 
much as the qualities enumerated above are all factors 
in the composite unit, good playing, no one of them 
can be neglected without impairing the general result ; 
and the habit of attending equally to each and every 
one of them simultaneously must be acquired at the 
very beginning. This is not so difficult as has generally 
been supposed, nor is it in violation of the principle of 
"One thing at a time!' There is but one "thing," 
which is the interpretation (or expression) of the musi- 
cal idea; but this one thing properly considered re- 
quires equal attention to all the factors enumerated. 
No one of them should be lost sight of while giving 



special attention to the others, because if this happens 
it will naturally and inevitably be found later that 
habits of omission have been acquired, which are diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to eradicate. They are the 
natural result of the incomplete and defective musical 
concept unconsciously established in the student's mind, 
through the one-sided and misleading method of prac- 
tice too often permitted. Habits of this kind are fully 
as difficult to overcome as those of commission. It 
is true that exercises are generally designed for some 
specific purpose ; but the student may lay it down as 
an invariable rule that, while any one special feature of 
playing is under study, all the other qualities of good 
playing should concurrently and constantly be ob- 
served in the practice. 

It will be noticed by the attentive reader that the 
foregoing are exactly opposed to the direction often 
given young students, " First get the notes right, then 
the expression." Experience shows, beyond contro- 
versy, that better results follow the study if the musical 
effect is borne in mind from the very beginning. 

Birdseye View of Touch and Technic. 
Sec. 2. This system of " Touch and Technic" con- 
sists of four different kinds of passage (or exercise), 
and it is intended that the pupil practice something 
of each class every day, excepting when for good 
reason one element or another may be temporarily in- 
termitted, namely : — 

i. Two-Finger Exercise. ("Touch and Technic," 
Vol. I.) 

2. Metrical Scales. (" Touch and Technic," Vol. II.) 

3. Metrical Arpeggios. ("Touch and Technic," 

Vol. III.) 

4. School of Octaves and Bravoura. ("Touch and 

Technic," Vol. IV.) 



The daily practice is intended to embrace each of 
these different kinds of exercise in turn, for a few 
minutes only, but no one to excess. This system of 
technical practice imposes but slight burdens upon the 
pupil, and never over-exercises one set of muscles or 
faculties; and at the same time, through the system of 
metrical elaboration, absorbs and concentrates the 
attention to a degree otherwise unattainable in the 
practice of exercises. The hand is left elastic and in 
a high condition of artistic responsiveness, the value of 
which is seen positively in the superior musical quality 
of the playing of those trained under it; and nega- 
tively in the fact that not a single case of pianist's 
" cramp," so far as known, has been experienced by 
students practising in the diversified manner here 
directed. 

Sec. 3. Volume 1. Inasmuch as a musical and dis- 
criminative touch intelligently applied is the most im- 
portant part of a players outfit, the first volume of 
"Touch and Technic" is exclusively devoted to this 
part of the training. That volume having now been 
some time before the public, and many thousands of 
copies circulated, it is not necessary here to occupy 
much space with its especial features. Suffice it to 
say that its object is to thoroughly train the hands and 
fingers in all those varied manners of touching the 
keys, without which the different tone-colors and musi- 
cal effects required in the compositions of the greatest 
tone-poets cannot be given adequate expression. With 
this end in view it aims to form the indispensable prac- 
tical complement to the distinctly musical material 
through the study of which the musical faculties 
themselves are rendered sensitive and deepened, the 
tone-perceptions more delicate and discriminating, and 
musical feeling more refined and spiritual. 

Sec. 4. Volumes 11, in and iv. The present and 
companion volumes cover different ground, which must 
now be considered. Pianoforte passages consist either 
of Scales, Arpeggios, Chords or Octaves. These in the 
aggregate comprise the totality of brilliant pianoforte 
technic. They are not generally played in the thought- 
ful and impressive manner appropriate to melody, but 
with speed, brilliancy, and at times with almost incon- 
ceivable lightness and delicacy. The effective execu- 
tion of this part of the playing has long been regarded 
as the distinguishing mark of a well-trained pianist, and 
instruction books and manuals of technics have fur- 
nished a great number of typical forms intended for 
training in this direction. All arbitrary combinations 
of tones devised for practice have, however, the great 
disadvantage that they are vacant of meaning, nor is it 
possible by simply repeating them over and over to 
build up out of them significant unities. The habitual 
reiteration of them in daily practice engenders mental 
habits of the most careless description, and owing to 
their tiresome character and arbitrary construction, the 
fingers derive from practising them but limited aid 
toward overcoming the difficulties offered by well-made 
bravoura pieces. 



Sec. 5. In the effort to surmount these unfavorable 
elements of practice, in the case of certain pupils more 
than usually inattentive, yet with an encouraging amount 
of latent musical endowment, the Author, about thirty 
years ago, had recourse to the metrical treatment of 
the radical elements themselves of brilliant passages, 
namely, the Scales and Arpeggios. The immediate 
results were so gratifying, that by degrees further 
applications of the same principle were made in the 
instruction of some hundreds of pupils, a large number 
of whom are now concert players, high-class teachers, 
and accomplished musical amateurs. The system has 
made encouraging progress through the somewhat 
uncertain medium of oral teaching, and at several 
times its principles and methods have been given to 
the public in more or less completeness. But with the 
purpose of securing yet greater simplicity and clear- 
ness in the explanations, and of including the latest 
conclusions relating to it, the present volumes are 
offered to the consideration of teachers, and students. 

Sec. 6. The fundamental principle of this system, 
then, is that scale, arpeggio and chord passages com- 
prise the totality of brilliant technic. They employ 
comprehensively and unitedly the muscles of the fin- 
gers, wrist and arm. And the main and characteristic 
feature of the method of practice is, that every day the 
hand receives its ''daily bread" in each one of these 
different faculties ; no one being neglected, but all 
receiving attention, if but for a few minutes, — the 
entire practice occupying much less time than has 
generally been supposed indispensable where a high 
degree of technical attainment is intended. 

A New Method of Developing Speed. 

Sec. 7. The Author feels that he would be unjust 
to his readers, and to the experience of which the 
volumes of this series are the fruit, were he to fail to 
call attention in advance, and in a formal manner, to 
one of the most vital elements of the whole system of 
practice here exhibited, and at the same time the most 
novel. Reference is made to the new method of 
developing speed. About thirty years ago he discov- 
ered that speed could be arrived at by average pupils 
much more quickly by intermingling fast and slow 
practice in certain proportions, than by confining the 
attention to either one, to the exclusion of the other ; 
and that rapid playing indeed was necessary in order 
to establish proper hand positions, and correct muscu- 
lar action. He also found that speed would come 
sooner by making a sudden transition from slow prac^ 
tice to a very fast playing of a passage for a few times, 
and then recurring to the slow motions, upon which the 
sure order and method of the playing depended. 
More than twenty years ago he devised his Velocity 
forms, which were first printed in his Technics, in 1876. 
These had In them the germ of the entire principle, but 
the application was incomplete ; and while many pupils 
experienced great benefit from this method of pra^- 
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tice, there were others whom it still failed to reach. 
Some time before the publication of the Technics he 
had been in the habit of using in his own teaching a 
graded study of rhythm like that in No. 275 of the 
Technics, and the exercise was correctly printed in that 
work, but owing to its location, amid a variety of other 
forms of exercise with which it had no very apparent 
connection, its vital significance, as the central thought 
of the entire method of practice, was not appreciated 
by students, and its use has accordingly and very 
naturally been limited. 

Sec. 8. In the present work, this principle meets 
the student at the very outset of his studies in every 
form to which metrical treatment is applied. After a 
very few preliminary performances of the passage, 
whether arpeggio or scale, he is immediately required 
to play it in a metrical gradation of rhythm, proceeding 
from whole-pulse rhythms to half-pulse, quarter-pulse, 
and eighth-pulse lengths, at a rate of speed already 
corresponding in the first grade to a strong allegro. 
Contrary to the impression of teachers who have not 
tried it, young pupils arrive at the first grades of speed 
by this system with very little trouble, and it is only a 
short time before they are able to make a successful 
approximation to the great rapidity of the last form, 
Grade IV. 

The principle upon which the exercise rests is that 
of first making the player conscious of the musical 
figure out of which the exercise is composed, and of 
the muscular motions needed in playing it. This hap- 
pens in Grade I. In Grade II, there is still time for 
deliberation as to figure and finger ; in grade III, a 
degree of speed is at once taken which under the old 
system is not reached for a much longer time of pre- 
liminary study. And in Grade IV, we come immedi- 
ately to a speed which is great even for good players. 
This in the case of beginners may not be reached for a 
little time, but if the effort be persisted in, and the 
incontestible testimony of the metronome be continu- 
ally appealed to, in order that there may not be a 
weakening of the rhythmic motion for the accommoda- 
tion of slow fingers, the pupil will in almost an incredi- 
bly short time seize the knack of the hand and finger 
motions upon which fast playing depends. 

Sec. 9. It will be observed that this method of 
velocity differs in two important respects from all other 
velocity practices offered students. In the first place, 
the musical form is very short, and is a real unity of 
itself, such as appeals to every latent musical intel- 
ligence. In this respect it differs from all arbitrary 
formulas used as motives. Second, it admits and in- 
vites development into larger and larger unities, which 
as soon as formed are just as apprehensible and com- 
prehensible (even by young pupils) as the short forms 
out of which they have been composed. In this res- 
pect again, it differs from all long passages developed 
out of arbitrary musical figures. Hence at this point 
the student is already in a very favorable position with 
reference to the high degree of speed required, since 



the mental strain of conceiving the entire passage as a 
unity does not exist, the passage, when composed of 
arpeggios or scales being felt as a unity by the intuitive 
exercise of musical intelligence of a grade requiring 
little or no preliminary training. 

Sec. 10. Still more important, third, are the con- 
ditions under which speed is demanded in this exercise. 
Instead of leaving the student to "gradually increase 
the speed, as he gains in ease," he Is made here to 
exactly double the speed 'at the very first step. There is 
no question of waiting, he is to do it at once — intuitively. 
The metronome is ticking away, leaving no possible 
doubt as to what this exact doubling may mean. Then 
he goes on again to double this In turn, the metronome 
still going on with its relentless admonition. And, 
finally, he doubles once more, the metronome being 
still the witness. 

The Author has found by experience, that in the old 
way of expecting the speed to be gradually increased, 
the majority of pupils continued with very slight 
increase of movement beyond the moderate dog-trot 
which they first happened to hit as a fast form; but in 
the new method the mathematical relation of the fast 
way to the slow way immediately preceding affords the 
student an enormously efficient incitation, so that as 
soon as the sense of time becomes quickened to the 
true significance of the fast form, the speed is ven' 
soon attained, even in the high grades. 

Sec. 11. The principle of the fast forms, Grades 
III and IV, here is in no way different from that of the 
Velocity exercises which were so important a feature 
in the Technics, and several of his previous works. 
Only the method of making the student conscious of 
the high speed desired, is applied in another way. But 
this method is everything. It lies at the very foundation, 
and affords a way by which inexperienced players can 
learn the knack of playing fast, and at the same time 
secure what is of equal importance to the later develop- 
ment, the certainty of practici?tg their exercises in three 
or four degrees of speed radically different from each 
other. By this diversified speed of practice alone will 
brilliant playing be attained. 

Sec. 12. So whatever of novelty the teacher may 
find in these graded exercises, and however difficult 
they may seem for the place they occupy in every 
department of this system, it is hoped that they will be 
faithfully attempted, in careful observance of the direc- 
tions appended ; which being done, the Author has no 
fears for the result He desires simply that other 
teachers may find in this simple exercise the aid that 
he has invariably had from it in many years' experience 
in teaching. 

Definitions. 

Sec. 13. In the course of these works it is found 
convenient to employ certain terms in definite mean- 
ings, which being in part peculiar to this system, or not 
generally a part of the terminology of technics, need 
to be accurately defined. 
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Time in music includes all the elements of tone- 
length and duration, as also rests, pauses, holds, 
etc. 

Meter is the measuring off of the time into a definite 
rate of pulsation, and the grouping of these into 
measures by means of accents. Every piece limits its 
motion in time by assuming a certain pattern of pulse- 
rapidity, and a certain frequency of accent. This con- 
tinues to the end of what is called the movement ; which 
is changed whenever there is a new rate of pulse, or a 
new grouping of pulses into measure. Meter holds 
the same place in the time of music that tonality holds 
in tune. In the same way that a movement is com- 
posed in a certain meter, so a melody is composed in a 
certain key; i. e.> all the tones in the melody are taken 
from a certain key, or are related to it. In like manner 
all the durations in a piece are computed by reference 
to the meter. 

Rhythm is the rate at which the tones of the music 
move, as measured against the background of the 
meter. Hence rhythms are complicated to an endless 
degree, and it has not yet been found possible to form 
a terminology capable of expressing them clearly. In 
the present work the rhythms are comparatively simple, 
being pulse-rhythms, or half-pulse, quarter-pulse, etc., 
without subordinate modifications. An established 
rhythm of this kind in a piece of music is called a mo- 
tion, and is generally found in the accompaniment, or 
the counterpoint, and rarely, in this simple form, in the 
melody itself. 

Metrical Treatment. By metrical treatment is meant 
playing the form (that is to say the scale or arpeggio) 
in a certain kind of meter (measure). 

Rhythmical Treatment. By rhythmical treatment is 
meant playing an exercise in rhythmical relation; which 
may be either one of two kinds, or both together: 
First, the different meters may be combined in it in 
such a way as to show their mutual relation. This takes 
place in all the Rhythmic Tables of the present work, 
such as those in Exercises 6, J> n, 36, 39, and many 
others. These are designed to correct the common 
imperfect misapprehension of the exact relation exist- 
ing between half-pulse, quarter-pulse, and eighth-pulse 
motions in the same movement. Second, a single 
rhythmic motion may be taken and repeated over and 
over through the form until the rhythm us is completed 
by the return of the accent to the starting point. This 
is what takes place in all the exercises in the present 
work, especially in the sixes, nines, and other forms 
which do not complete themselves upon the first repe- 
tition of the pattern. Third, both methods may be 
combined in the same exercise. This takes place in all 
the Graded Tables, especially in those containing sixes 
and nines. The object of rhythmic treatment is that of 
intensifying the sense of rhythm, which being the 
representative of the mathematical part of music, 
requires to enter Into the playing with the exactness of 
mathematical proportion. 

Accent is a stress laid upon a tone in order to 



indicate its relation to something else in the same 
connection. 

Metrical Accents are those which mark the meter 
by a stress laid upon certain tones in order to indi- 
cate the boundaries of rhythmical unities. Hence two 
important practical considerations follow: First, the 
Accent must be distinct to the ear of the hearer, and 
unmistakable. This is a vital point too generally 
neglected. Second, every rhythmic unity has two 
boundaries, a beginning and an ending. The hearer 
must be able to distinguish both these by means of 
accent. The end of one unity is generally the begin- 
ning of another. 

Motion- Patterns, or simply " Patterns," are outline- 
patterns of the direction which the hands take with 
reference to each other, in the performance of scales 
or arpeggios. Such as direct (both hands in the same 
direction and at octaves) ; contrary, (the hands moving 
in opposite directions) ; canon, (where one hand follows 
the other at a certain interval, repeating the same 
melody). Velocity, (the instantaneous sweep of the 
hands from one extreme to the other,) etc. The term 
" practice-forms" has been reserved for application to 
the different forms arising from treating the " motion- 
pattern" metrically. Hence every motion-pattern may 
afford a considerable number of "practice-forms." 



ARPEGGIOS. 



Chapter i. — Arpeggios Derived from the 
Diminished Seventh. 

Sec. 14. By Ai'peggio is meant a melodic formation 
produced by the tones of a chord sounded separately. 
The term Broken Chord is herein applied to those 
arpeggio forms arising from the tones of a chord taken 
in irregular order according to the pitch. Arpeggios 
consist of the tones of a chord taken consecutively 
according to the pitch. 

Arpeggios are founded upon Triads (chords of three 
tones), and upon Seventh chords (chords of four tones). 
For reasons purely of a mechanical nature, the practice 
is recommended to begin with the positions on the 
diminished seventh, which is here to be introduced and 
taught in a mechanical manner. The advantage of 
employing the seventh chord instead of the triad in 
the earlier stages of practice are two : First, it employs 
all four of the fingers in regular order, whereas in 
triad arpeggios there is always one finger omitted, 
consequently, these arpeggios are easier for the student. 
Second, they give rise to a great variety of available 
forms, and when exhaustively carried out, amount to a 
complete summary of four-note arpeggios. 

Sec. 15. Purely as a matter of convenience the C 



position of the diminished chord is taken as a starting 
point, as shown in the figures la and lb, and in Ex. i, 
page ii. By regarding this position as a starting point, 
and as a preparation for each harmonic change, the 
various positions which follow are, by means of a simple 
device, arranged in the order in which they here appear. 
Observe that the thumb and fifth finger remain in 
the octave position throughout the entire series. The 
harmonic changes are brought about by moving the 
2d, 3d and 4th fingers, first singly, then in pairs, and 



finally the three together. It is essential to bear in 
mind that these changes must, in musical parlance, 
be uniformly by half-steps. For example, place the 
left hand in the primary position, see Figure 1. Now 
move the second finger to the next key on the left, and 
we have the second position, as shown in Figure 2. 
Always remembering to place the hand in the primary 
position before proceeding to the formation of a new 
one, the fifteen different hand-positions of the First 
Series may be tabulated as shown below. 



Tabular View of Derivatives from the C Position of the Diminished Chord. 
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Move the 3d finger to the next key but one 
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Move the 4th finger to the next key but one 
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Move the 2d finger to the next key but one 
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upon the right, or a whole step higher, 


XXI. 


a 


tt 


2d and 3d fing 


ers to the left, 




VIII 


a 


Move the 2d and 3d fingers to the next key but 




















one upon the left, or a whole-step lower, . . 


XXIL 


tt 


ti 


3d and 4th 


tt 


a 


• • 


IX. 


a 


Move the 3d and 4th fingers to the next key but 
one upon the left, or a whole-step lower, . 


XXIII 


si 


tt 


2d and 4th 


tt 


a 




X. 


a 


Move the 2d and 4th fingers to the next key but 
one upon the left, or a whole-step-lower, . 


XXIV. 


St 


it 


2d and 3d 


it 


right, 


• • 


XI. 


a 


Move the 2d and 3d fingers to the next key but 
one upon the right, or a whole-step higher, . 


XXV 


a 


11 


3d and 4th 


a 


a 




XII. 


it 


Move the 3d and 4th fingers to the next key but 
one upon the right, or a whole-step higher, . 


XXVI. 


tt 


tc 


2d and 4th 


a 


a 


• * 


XIII. 


a 


Move the 2d and 4th fingers to the next key but 
one upon the right, or a whole-step higher, . 


XXVII 


tt 


tt 


2d, 3d and 4th 


it 


left, 


• • 


XIV. 


a 


Move the 2d, 3d and 4th fingers to the next key 
but one upon the left, or a whole-step lower, 


XXVIII. 


ct 


11 


2d, 3d and 4th 


it 


right. 




XV. 


tt 


Move the 2d, 3d and 4th fingers to the next key 




















but one upon the right, or a whole-step higher, 


XXIX. 



It will be seen that these various derivatives from 
the diminished seventh in the first series are all domi- 
nant sevenths, secondary sevenths, and the so-called 
' French ' sixth, i. <?., the chord of the augmented sixth, 
fourth and third. 

Sec. 1 6. Second Series, Yet fifteen other derivative 
chords may be formed from the same primary position, 
by moving the 2d, 3d and 4th fingers a whole step 
instead of a half-step. This series of changes does not 
give rise to so musical chord-forms as the preceding, 
and the hand-positions involved are less easy and 
natural. For this reason the Second Series is recom- 
mended to the practice of advanced students only, and 
then with great moderation. The player in search of 
virtuosity, however, will find them of considerable assist- 
ance, since similar arpeggio forms are scattered here 
and there through the entire range of difficult modern 
compositions for the piano. 

The manner of producing the entire twenty-nine deri- 
vatives of the C Position is here shown in tabular form. 



Sec. 17. Farther Development of Arpeggios. In 
the same manner, by taking primary positions upon 
any other keys, both series of harmonic changes can 
be made from the new point of departure thus chosen. 
Since there are twelve finger-keys in the octave upon 
which diminished chords can be played, and since the 
two series of changes here described number twenty- 
nine for every primary position, the total number of 
diminished chords and derivatives included in the 
system amounts to 348. The number of exercises 
resulting from these different chords, when metrical 
treatment is applied to them, according to the directions 
hereafter given, is almost inconceivable. A very 
moderate estimate gives many thousands of exercises 
essentially different, resulting from the intelligent fol- 
lowing out of the plans hereinafter described. It is 
not expected that any student will fully complete the 
system, or more than the first series of derivatives 
from a few of the leading primary positions. 



TABULAR VIEW OF THE HAND-POSITIONS IN THE CHORDS OF SERIES I 



*-!»-»— 



n. 




m. 



IV. 




VI. 



vn. 




vm. 



IX 



x. 




XL 



XII. 



xm. 




XIV. 



xv. 




IO 



Method of Practice. 
Sec i 8. The qualities desired in the satisfactory 
performance of running passages, whether scales or 
arpeggios are four. 

Strength, 

Elasticity, 
Velocity, 
Tone Quality, 

and these will not be acquired unless the practice be 
intelligently administered. Hence in every day's prac- 
tice the following points must be considered and pro- 
vided for : — 

i. Musical Variety, through the frequent change 
of scale * or scale form and arpeggio. 

2. Metrical Variety, through the application of 
various meters and rhythms. 

3. Rhythmically Varied and Graded Speed, for 
securing repose in brilliant passages of every kind. 

4. Variety of Force, through the application of 
all grades and degrees of power. 

5. Variety of Tone-Color, through the applica- 
tion of every kind of touch. 

Directions for Daily Practice. 

Choice of Meters. Meters of 6's, 8's, 9's and 16's are 
the most important for daily use. 

Grades of Speed. Combine the meters in such a 
way, that at the very least two rhythmic grades of 
speed are comprised in every exercise ; in a majority 
of cases three grades should be practiced in connection. 
This is shown in the Rhythmic Tables, like Exercises 
6, 7, etc. Occasionally two grades may be combined, 
as for instance 6's and 1 2's, c/s and 27's, or c/s and 18's, 
etc. 

Complete the Form. In all cases of metrical treatment 
there is one principle which is absolutely universal, and 
admits of no exception. The rhythmical form is to be 
completed by playing the pattern over and over so 
many times as may be necessary for bringing the accent 
back again upon the point where it commenced. 
Sometimes this will happen at the end of a single 
repetition ; at other times after two or three repetitions ; 
in yet other cases many times through are required 
before the accent will fall again upon the starting point. 
But in every case the form must be played quite 
through to the end. If through inattention or sluggish 
rhythmic sense the meter be lost, the exercise must be 



* Important Note. — In the early stages of learning, the scale-key 
is not to be changed too often, but be continued for a week or 
more, meanwhile changing the motion-pattern and the meter, but 
retaining the hand in the same key until it begins to be at home in 
it. Later, the key of the scale may be changed every day or every 
two days, while metrical variety is still further applied. Still later, 
when an advanced stage of proficiency has been reached, the scale 
in many keys may be included in the practice of every day. In the 
early stages the element of tonality and certainty of finger must 
first be considered. Versatility comes later. The same principle 
prevails in the arpeggios where in the early stages the same primary 
position with its derivatives, furnishes the material for practice for 
perhaps some weeks together. Later more and more frequent 
changes are the rule. 



begun again, and this must go on over and over until 
the attention is educated up to the ability of carrying 
the accent quite through, no matter how long the form 
may be. On page 15 will be found an example of 
meter of nines applied to the pattern of Exercise 1. 
It requires nine times up and down the figure, to 
complete the rhythmic form. On page 20 the meter 
of nines is applied to a rotation pattern of seven 
elements. The resulting form takes the player sixty- 
three times up and down the keyboard. On page 21 
there is a rotation of fifteen elements, which takes the 
player 105 times up and down the figure. Moreover, 
it will not escape the attention of students specially 
gifted with rhythmical perception that the nines as 
here given require to be gone through with a second 
time, in order to bring the rhythmus to a fully satisfac- 
tory completion. This point, however, may be waived 
in practice, except for those whose rhythmic perceptions 
require it. 

Therefore, teacher and pupil must not^fail to observe 
that all the meters indicated in the following pages and 
left incomplete with an "etc." to indicate that they are 
to be finished, are invariably to be played quite through 
to the end, and never in practical use left unfinished, as 
they are in the notes merely to save space. 

Rate of Movement. The Metronome must be in 
daily use. In no other way can rhythmical certainty be 
attained. In the graded studies in rhythm the tempo 
should be set to a pulse movement of 72, and in this 
tempo at least three grades of speed be played, like 
the rhythms in Tables I, II and pages 12, 13. Very 
soon four grades can be played in this tempo. Then 
increase the speed day by day. In more advanced 
stages of proficiency the tempo must be carried as high 
as 100, and so on to 132 or 152, in which advanced 
players will still have plenty of time for four grades of 
rhythm. This will amount to the unusual rapidity of 
1 2 16 tones to the minute. In daily practice, however, 
even advanced performers will find a speed of about 
132 sufficiently fast, when four grades are played. In 
many cases, however, it will be advantageous to play 
only three grades, and to take the tempo somewhat 
more rapidly, say from 132 to 184, as the pupil gains 
in technic. The latter in three grades containing fours 
will give the very respectable, but wholly practicable 
speed of 736 tones per minute. In short, increase the 
speed as technic improves. Increase it as a means of 
improving the technic. But do not make the main 
part of the daily practice in a tempo as fast as the 
pupil can merely scramble through. Moreover, the 
teacher must not fail to observe two points: (1) The 
use of three grades geometrically related, as in the 
Rhythmic Tables here, ensures an amount of compara- 
tively slow practice far beyond what students generally 
get. (2) The art of playing very fast passages with 
repose and clearness is one which cannot be acquired 
without considerable practice in fast tempos, which 
educates the hand to the necessary lightness and 
celerity. 
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Practical forms of arpeggio derived from the diminished Chord. 

Sec. 19. Beginning- with the primary chord, and the arpeggios derived from it, the hands are to be placed in the 
positions shown in the illustrations following: 

la lb 




WW : 




p 



A 



Left hand 



Right hand 



Exercise 1. Meter of Fours. Accent with the fifth finger and thumb. Begin with the left hand in the posi- 
tion shown above. Play the ascending figure with the left hand. The Right hand takes the top note and plays the 

descending figure. 

Right hand 



4 3 



J=^? 



£4 






i£k 



'^r l ^ijJhH I 



m 



5 Left hand 



^tt 



^^ 



U*u* j 



3 Z 



5 



Diagram of transfer of accents . 



Through successive transfers of the accent to the next finger the following measure forms will arise 

Direct: 



1st Form: | 



I JJ J Jl 

I s * Transfer: \ J I J J j 

2d Transfer: f- J J I J J 

3^ Transfer: |- J J J I J 

Exercise 2. Transfer the accent to the fourth finger, by beginning the arpeggio with the count ''four/ giv 
ing rise to the measure form of the I s * transfer above. 



Right 
2 5 4 



S 



w 



T y jf , , i J . l^rl rgfei 



s 



3 2 



m 



is 



■9- V -^ .1 



** 1 ' 



w* 



-^3 o "•" 



p3af3 



3 2 



4 3 * | 



Ltft 



Left 



IS 

Exercise 3. Transfer the accent to the third finger, by beginning" the figure upon the count "three ."This will give 
rise to the form indicated at (a) below. 

Transfer the accent to the second fingBr by beginning" the figure upon the count^two." This will give the form at(b)below. 

Bight 

a. Exercise 3. i\± ^ £4 3 b. Exercise 4. 1 

■HT i jP ,,# | ffrg £dE 



Bight 



i^jfi'^umffi.,.. .I,,, ipj 

f 4 it t 4 S 

Exercise 5, All the preceding- varieties of meter produced by transfer of accent must now be practised in reverse or- 
der viz 5 the left hand beginning- at the top of the form as in the following* example. 

Bight hand 



P 



u 



fct 



£ 



-« — S-i- 



4 



Mte 



£^£ 



^ 



1 ,l 4 ); i r» f i y 



S6 



#*K 



*JU' jJ^ T 



^s 






Left 



The exhaustive transfer of accents in graded form 
II will result in eight forms, through the successive re- 
moval of the accent by degrees away from the point of 
beginning*. The treatment of Grade III in the same man- 
ner will give rise to sixteen different forms, or methods 
of beginning". 

Transfer of accents is to be exhaustively applied to 
the 8 s and 16 s in the Graded Exercise following*, giv- 
ing rise to eight different measure-forms in the form- 
er case, and sixteen in the latter. These althougii not 
radically different from each other, nevertheless require 
a different mental effort to play. 

Exercise 6. Graded Study of Rhythm 
and Tovcli. 

Directions for touch. 

Grade I is to be played with the clinging" legato touch 
concerning- which observe carefully the directions in 
Vol I of "Touch and Technic," Sec.ifc"The finger strikes 
the key with determination, settles firmly down upon 
it, as with the sense of having come to stay, and the 
steady and continued pressure is not relaxed, but trans- 
ferred at the proper time to another key, throug-h the 
agency of another finger. Each key must be held with 
unrelaxed pressure throughout the full time -value of 
the tones as indicated by their representative notes." 
The tone quality in this grade must be full, solid, ear- 
nest, and the metrical accent at beat " one " will be 
scarcely perceptable, in -consequence of the earnest - 
ness of the entire tone -chain. 



Grade II is to be played (1) with a legato touch, but 
somewhat less clinging than the preceding. The tone- 
quality is still earnest and melodic, but the force of 
the touch is drawn somewhat less from the arm than 
in the preceding form. The metrical accent is decided, 
and must be made so strong as to be unmistakable. 

{%). About half the practice upon Grade II must be 
done with the finger staccato, closely approximating 
the elastic touch described in Secs.16 and 19 of "Touch 
and TechnicVVol.I.In this way of attacking the keys the 
tone is obtained by quickly drawing the point of the 
finger towards the palm of the hand, flexing it mainly 
at the second joint. When played with this touch,the ac- 
centuation must not be neglected, but must be as full, 
firm, and reliable as in the legato touch. 

Grade III is to be played (1) with finger legato, but with 
very little pressure upon the keys. The accent must be 
distinct and reliable, but not so strong as in the preced- 
ing grade. In all the accented arpeggios and scales the 
accent is to be proportionate to the degree of force em- 
ployed in the unaccented tones. Hence less heavy in the 
fast and light forms. 

(2). Grade III is also to be practiced with the light fin- 
ger staccato,as described in Sec 19 "Touch and Technic!Vol.L 

Grade IV is to be played with a still lighter touch, 
scarcely any weight of the hand resting upon the keys 
The touch is (1) legato, and (£) mild staccato, in alter - 
nation, in about equal proportions. In the mild staccato 
the point of the finger is slightly flexed in the act of 
making the touch. 
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Method of Practice . 



In order to derive full advantage from this graded study, it is necessary to observe the following- cautions implicitly, 
in addition to the variations of touch already mentioned. 

1) Observe the rate of speed according- to the metronome marks. 

2) Play the exercise entirely through from beginning- to end without the slight- 
est break, deviation in time, or variation of the movement. 

3) Play Grade I twice throug-h. 

4) Play Grade II four times throug-h. 

5) Play Grade III eig-ht times throug-h. 

6) Play Grade IV eig-ht times throug-h. 

7) Pass from one Grade to the next without interrupting- the time. 

8) Play Grade I fortissimo and forte. 

9) Play Grade II both forte and mezzo. 

10) Practice Grades III and IV mezzo, piano, and pianissimo. 
(Note) The intention of the gradation of force is that, in all varieties, the faster forms are played with a lig-hter 
touch than the slow forms in connection. Hence when Grade I is played fortissimo, Grade II must be played forte, 
Grade III mezzo, and Grade IV piano. 

11) Grades II and III are the most useful forms for many repetitions. They are also the ones in 
which "rotations" should be practiced. See exercises 14, 15, etc. 

12) Be sure that the accents on the first note in each measure are always sufficiently marked to 
be unmistakably perceptible to the ear. 

I Right 



Grade I.J = 100. 



4 



ftrf 



i 



\ UdJS\ 



1 



S 



Si 



£ 



s 



f 



f¥f 



$ 



WW 



Left \ ' 
Grade I.J- 100. 



r 



**"F 



Is 



Right 



feftt r f i & * ij-f-J 



Ju 



Jl 



ttJ J 1 J 



m 



^^ 



g #^ 



? 






W? 



W 



*t*S 



s „: ?t»r r 



z^ r 

Grade 11.12 = 100. 



Bight 



m 






^4 



.r.^X] 



&!J 1 ^ 




t>: | J JT] J 




i?/^f 



Grade III 
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In all the transfers of accent heretofore given the accent remains throughout the exercise upon the finger to which 
in the beginning- it had been assigned. An exercise of this kind has the merit of concentrating* the attention upon the 
finger which is to administer the accent, and these forms of accentuation are therefore peculiarly advantageous in the 
earlier stages of the practice. But for the qualities of smoothness and lig-htness triplet meters are more advantageous, 
when once the earlier stages of arpeggio practice have been passed, since the rhythm in these forms invariably 
crosses the musical motive, and only after several repetitions does the accent fall a second time upon the corres- 
ponding* tone of the chord. Hence for daily practice, forms like the following" are to be much used. 

Exercise 7. Graded Study of Triplet - Rhythms. 

(1) Play through two octaves in quarter notes, counting two; at the beginning of the repetition play a triplet to each 
count, still counting two; continue this rhythm until completed by the accent falling again at the beginning of the 
figure- at this point change the count to three, still playing triplets, and continue the meter of " nines" until the 
rhythm completes itself with the accent upon the tone of beginning; if the student desires he ean effect a still 
farther doubling by continuing the exercise in eighteens when the nine is completed, which will be done by play- 
ing two triplets to each count, or by counting six in each measure. This rhythm will require nine repetitions. 

Observe all the different applications of touch directed in exercise 3. 

Be very careful to keep steady time throughout. 

{%) Variation. Yet another graded exercise may be derived from the following notes by playing first the slow 
movement in common time, four quarters to a measure; then proceed immediately to triplets, four in a measure, 
giving rhythms of 12 s, requiring to be repeated three times in order to complete the form. This derivative will be 
precisely the same as the Meter of Sixes, with every alternate accent omitted, and two measures counted as one. 



Grade I. Meter of Tims. 



m 



3 



Right hand 

i J 



eby 



3 " — m 

» r r ' r 



eft hand 



w u 



1 4 



Grade II. Meter of Sixes (Two Triplets) M jf[ ht 



*r- ^.iftffrr. 



w 



W 






**m 



Left 
Right 



Jft 

Right 



wm 



fc-te 



*& 



tt 



m 



Grade III. Meter of Nines. Bight 

(Three Triplets) 3 J*"] 



»$ ' «& ' - g"# i 

Ltft 



^s 



tf^iJIy>^i i^ 



Si 



Right 



(Three Triplets) 3 Jl w rw ^ N* 

Left Left 

Right Right 

"L .jffJTV is. <*> .. ...A.r>, J^ is) 



Left 



if I ^J J . .M»Ql 

1 *HJrT 1 



(4) ^ 



rWSi r>..»>&Jft 



Wj 



-P 11 



Left 



1 

Left 



15 



Might 







_ j^ . — i 






m 

Grade IY. Meter of Eighteen s. 
(Six triplets,) 



^ 



pp 



£ji 



*&* 



£fc. 



Exercise 8. Transfer of Accents in Triplet Meters. 

While the triplet forms of arpeggio bring* the accent upon each finger in turn, impartially, there are certain ad- 
vantages in varying- the method of beginning-, by transferring* the accent to the second, third, fourth, or fifth tone 
of the fig-ure^ in the same manner as already illustrated in the treatment of the meters of four and eig*ht.In these 
cases the beginning* will correspond to one of the beginning's in exercise 7 . When the accent begins with the sec - 
ond tone ef the figure, the form will correspond to the beginning" of the eigiith repetition, and the entire form will 
be precisely the same as if Exercise 7 were to begin at (8) and after making* the ninth repetition should g-o on to 
complete itself by beginning- with the first, and so on to the point where the eig*hth repetition commenced. In like 
manner when the accent begins with the third tone, the entire form will correspond to Exercise 7 beginning* with 
the 6th repetition, and ending* there after completing* the da capo. While the transfers of accent in the meters 
based upon triplets do not give rise to radically new forms, the mental effort is slig-htly different with each trans- 
fer of accent . WTierefore the following- table is given of the measure -forms considered most useful and effective 
for all forms of arpeggios. 

Table of most important measure-forms for practice. 

(To be applied to all derivative chords, and to all the arpegrgio forms preceding- or to follow in the course of 
this volume.) 



*rr 



» »i* „ 



4 



rrp^ 'r rirrr rtt'r r r i rr r r 



, i ,, „* 



eui, 



4 tm ' uii * p ms ' mi* [ im! i • wcccp e 



■p- etc. 



1 mrcr 6 ^ t L ' f s i ScricoT § c cr ' c cr * p t cr' cr *%rccr!p 



'ccrccrccrig pi ccrccr c r i §cr i aro , p ~ 'ccr | ccfco ' 



etc. 
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Exercise 9. Arpeggios in Telocity . f Direct and Reverse.) 

The following- applications of the velocity principle, more fully discussed in volume II of 'Touch and Technic,' 1 
are to be carried out to the compass of at least two octaves-, and by advanced pupils to four octaves. In these 
exercises the following* directions must be carefully attended to. 

(1) Keep the time exactly. 

(2) Be sure and count out the rests their full time. The periods of repose between the successive ef - 
forts, or w spurts," of playing" the velocity run, are very important. 

(3) Listen carefully for inequalities of tone, especially where the thumb is passed under a fing*er. The run 
must be very light, even, brilliant and spirited, and the crescendo carefully observed. 



A. Ascending from a fixed point by equal or enlarging- distances. 

Velocity in ascending forms. To be applied to all chord positions, and made a part of daily practice 



Continue until the com- 
etc. pass of four octaves is 
reached, as in a eV 






Left 5 

At present play the left hand according- to the fing-ering* and form in u A"; answer each run of the left hand with 
one by the rig-ht passing* throug-h the corresponding* distance according* to the fingering* and form at U B " Later the 
left hand according* to u C"and the rig*ht hand according* to"D;' Still later, after the reverse forms have been introduced, 

the remaining* forms will be needed. 

A 

5 



B In descending forms. 
Bight ^ "J 







£ 




. *N y J :\ \ etc. 



2 d form. 

C. Ascending* from different points by equal or greater distances. (Corresponding* to a transfer of accents.) 

Ascending, 

-4 




D. Descending* from different points, by equal or enlarging* distances 
Descending. 

mSM A 1 3 




3 d form 

E.The hands answering* each other throug*h a compass of four octaves 

I 



Right 



> **E*H: ^=^^fe 

-fir ♦ . :j * . 4 



Mft 
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Arpeggios in reverse direction of the hands. 



All the exercises thus far given employ the hands in the direction from the weak fingers towards the strong ones. 
It is even more important to employ them in the opposite direction , since it is always easier to play towards, or 
in the direction of the thumb, than in the reverse direction. 

Exercise 10. Primary Arpeggio in Reverse Direction of the hands. 

Begin with the left hand at the top of the figure, playing all the descending passages with the left hand; all 
the ascending passages are played by the right. To be applied to all the metrical forms and the velocity prac- 
tice thus far given, and to be carried out later in all derivative chords hereafter mentioned . 




Important Caution. In playing these reverse forms two very important points must be observed: First , 
the arm must be carried along from left to right and from right to left with an even motion, and not by a se- 
ries of jerks. 

Second, the legato where the fourth finger is passed over the thumb must be scrupulously observed. In order 
to secure the latter point a preparatory exercise like the following may be employed. 

Be sure to hold the thumb the full time of its notes. 



To be practised with each hand separately. 

1 

3 2 



m 



i 



IPP 



t 



we 



to 



pf 



m 



etc. 






'3 \% 



fP 



A3 



gflpg 



Ma 



I 



mm 



ja 



re 

Al ii 



m 



£M 



m 



r 

12 



# 



m 



a 



u 



etc. 




The most important assistance in the light movement of the thumb will come from the velocity forms in re - 
verse direction, Ex. 12. Therefore these must be introduced immediately, and diligently cared for in the work of 
every day. 
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Exercise 11. Graded Arpeggio with reversed motion of the hands. 

Experience has shown that students generally find it difficult to effect changes of chords or movement when 
the hands are extended in unfamiliar positions. Therefore it is also necessary to practice the graded arpeggio 
in this form as well as that in Ex. 3. 

Observe carefully all the directions given before, especially those on pag-es 12 and 13. 



Grade I. M. M. J from 72 to 154. See Sec. 19. 



4 



u 



fcd£ 



§ 



Jiiffht 




£ 



J=«i 



J. 



B 



^^ 



F E f E ^pffi 



e 



♦** 



1 a s * 



Left 

Grade II. 



i ■> 



i a 3 



8 -i 




Grade III. 



i=4=£ 



Hi ah f 





j?p 



Grade IV. 




Exercise 12. Telocity forms in re- 
verse direction. 

Play the velocity forms in the reverse direction as 
follows: Play the right hand according- to Ex.9, "A" an- 
swering" each run with the corresponding* distance of 
the left hand according- to U B" Later take the forms at 
"C"for the rig-ht hand, answering- with the left hand 
according- to u D!' Finally the forms in u EV both hands 
in reverse directions. 
Sec. 20. When to introduce the derivative forms. 

It is optional with the teacher to carry the pupil en- 
tirely throug-h all the metrical treatments of the dimi- 
nished chord given in exercises 1 to 9, before proceed- 
ing- to vary the harmonic interest, and at the same 
time the mechanical adjustment of the hand, by intro- 



ducing- one or more of the fifteen derivatives of the 
First Series. In a majority of cases it is better to in- 
troduce one or more of the chang-es without waiting- un- 
til the pupil has entirely completed the metrical treat - 
ments preceding-. When a new form has been introduced 
however, it is not intended to supersede the old one 
entirely, but both tog-ether are to be carried throug-h the 
metrical treatments remaining-. And so on when yet oth- 
er derivatives are taken, all tog-ether are to be carried 
throug-h one metrical treatment after another, comple- 
ting- the whole practice with the " rotation " exercises 
like those in numbers 14 to SO.Each one of these deri- 
vatives should be practiced sufficiently when first in - 
troduced, to conform the fing-ers to its positions before 
introducing- another. For directions for producing- these 
derivative chords mechanically, see Table, pag-e 8. 
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Rotation Arpeggios. 



Sec. 21- As soon as the pupil has been carried through the principal rhythmic treatments of the six derivatives 
thus far given, various exercises in rotation are to be practiced, both in direct and in reverse motion of the hands. 

Exercise 14. Rotation Arpeggio of Chords I to J7I, inclusive. In meter of eights. 

Begin with the first chord and after having it played up and down through the compass, proceed immediately 
to the second chord, and at the next ascent to the third, and so on until the entire series has been completed. 




Exercise 14b. Rotation in reverse direction of the hands. 

Begin with the left hand at the top of the figure, like Exercise 11, making the change from one chord to the 
next at the top instead of the bottom. 

Rotation forms in triplet meters give rise to extremely long forms, and are therefore peculiarly useful for deve- 
loping musical intelligence and concentration, as well as steadiness and endurance, in the playing. The most dif- 
ficult of these is the rotation in meter of Nines, which does not complete itself until after the entire series of 
seven chords has been played nine times through. On account of the space required to show this exercise in full 
only the first time through the series is given. 
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Exercise 15. Rotation Arpeggio, Chords I to VII inclusive. 
Meter of Nines. 

Beg-in with the accent, count three, take a new chord at each beginning" of the ascent, and continue until the 
accent falls again at the beginning" of the first chord. 






^$$& 



Right 




Left Left 

Right Right 



/?/>/^ 




x^ 



^w 



X^HCT 



VII 




f^f^' 



3 *f 

Left 



(IP 



*=*F=etc. 



1 



Left 



As soon as Chords VIII to XV have been carried through the necessary rhythmic treatments individually, they 
must be combined into a rotation exercise upon the same plan as those in Exercises 13, 14 and 15. Thus will 
arise the following* forms : 

I&xevciseMi . Rotation Arpeggio, Chords VIII to XV inclusive. Meter of Eights. 
Direc t Mo tio n of th e Ha nds. 

Beg-in with Chord VIII, (See Ex 19.) at each ascent take the next succeeding- derivative; Count two, play four 
tones to each count. 

Exercisel7. Rotation Arpeggio, Chords Fill to XF inclusive. Meter of Fights. 
Reverse Motion of the Hands. 

Beg-in with the left hand at the top, when each descent begins take the next succeeding derivative; Count 
two, play four tones to a count. 

Exercisel8. Rotation Arpeggio, Chords Fill to XF inclusive. Meter of Nines. 
Direct Motion of the Hands. 

Begin with the left hand at the bottom, (at VIII in Ex.19.) and at each ascent take the next succeeding deri - 
vative; Count three, play triplets to each count; Continue until the accent comes out again at the beginning of 
Chord VIII. (This requires seventy- two ascents and descents before the form is completed.) 
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Exercise 19. Rotation Exercise Chords I to XK inclusive. 

Meter of Sixteens. 

Beg-in with Chord I left hand at bottom of compass. At each ascent take the next succeeding- derivative,- Count 
Four, four tones to a count. 



■'i ^ & y wrfo fr "^ q;pL^% afti% d^g 
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Still more difficult are the rotation forms in which a new derivative is taken at each turn from ascending- to 
descending", and vice versa, as in Exercise 20. Those desiring- a still greater degree of difficulty may g-o to yet 
other forms, introducing' a new chord every two octaves, or in the still more complicated form of changing" with 
every octave. This exercise when carried throug-h the entire series of derivatives and positions, will afford exercise for 
would-be virtuosi. 

Exercise 20. Rotation Arpeggio y Chords I to XV inclusive, 
changed with every change of direction. Meter of Sixteen s. 

Begin with the left hand at the bottom of the first chord-, at the top change to the second chord; at bottom to 
chord III; and so on through the exercise. Count four, four tones to a count. 
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Second series of Derivatives from the primary position. 

The following- are the arpeg-gio figures of the second series of derivatives. They may be applied to all or any of 
the metrical treatments and practice forms preceding- or following-. 



xvi 



xvn. 



xvin. 



XIX. 



xx. 



XXI 



XXII. 
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xxrv. 



xxv 
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XXVII. XXVIII 



XXIX 
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Two hand positions of the Arpeggios. 



Sec. 22. All the derivatives of the diminished chord are to be carried through all forms of metrical treatment, 
with both hands together, in the same manner as already given for the hands singly. 

Exercise 21. Chord I, with both hands in Sixths. 

Left hand plays in the primary position 5 right hand begins with the fourth finger upon its own key, as in the 
primary position. Count four. 



(a) One Octave. (b) Compass of Two Oc- (C) Compass of Three Oc- (d) Compass of Four Octaves. 




a^ytfrw 



By progressive degrees, adding one tone at each effort, the compass is to be extended to two octaves, three 
octaves, and at length four octaves. 

Exercise 22. Graded Arpeggio in Sixths. Table I. 

Carry out the Rhythmic Table I, as in Exercise 6, in the two-hands position, as above. Observe all the directions 
for touch and tempo, (Pages 1& and 13.) 

Exercise 23. Transfer the accents y in the same manner as in Exercises 4 and o. 
Thus will arise measure - forms like the following: 



1st Transfer %d ^^ 3d 4th ^^ 5th ^^ ^^ 



fW^T^Cff^'^tfrW^W'^ 



etc. 



Each of these measure forms is to be carried through Rhythmic Table I, after which Rhythmic Table II is to 
be applied, in the same manner as in Exercise 7. 

Exercise 24. Tim -hand Arpeggio, Chord I, Four Octaves. 
Meter of Nines. 

Begin at the top of the figure, in sixths. Count three, play triplets to each count. Continue until the ac- 
cent returns to the point of beginning. 




4 12 



3 1 
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Exercise 25. T\vo-hond Positions, Chord L in Telocity. 

Observe the directions in Exercise 9, and gradually increase the compass. 

Velocity in descending. 




Two -hand Positions of Derivatives of Primary Chord. 

The following* are the beginnings of the two - hand positions of the entire first series of derivatives of the pri- 
mary chord. Each one in turn is to be carried through the same metrical treatment, and in substantially the same 
order, as already given for the hands singiy in the first 25 exercises of the present volume. Alter due mastery has 
been gained of the derivatives individually, they are to be combined into a rotation exercise like Exs 14 to 20. 

II. 4 i *■ 




Exercise 32. Rotation Exercise of the First Series of Derivatives of the Primary Position, in Sixths. 
Meter of Fights. 

Begin in the same position as exercise 22; Changing to a new chord at each ascent until the rotation is completed 

Exercise 33. Rotation of Chords I to Fill in Meter of Nines. like Exl5 - 

Begin as in the previous exercise, and carry out the form precisely as in exercises 14 <fc 15. Count three, play triplets. 

Exercise 34. Grand Rotation of Chords I to XV, Meter of Eights. 

Carry out the form of exercise 19 for both hands in sixths. 

Exercise 35. Grand Rotation of Chords I to XV, Meter of Nines. 

Carry out the form of exercise 19 for both hands in rhythms of 9s. 

To entirely complete the exercise will require nine times through the entire form, or 135 times up and down 
the key board. 

Arpeggios derived from other Positions. 



Sec. 23. When the derivatives of the C position have 
been sufficiently practised, those from the G and F posi- 
tions should follow, carrying each in turn through the en- 
tire variety of treatment here illustrated for the deriva- 
tives of the C position, but much more rapidly in succes- 

Two-hand Positions of Chords I to VII of G Position. 



sion.Each new chord involves new adjustments of the 
fingers, and the frequent changes conduce to flexabili- 
ty and adaptability of the hands. Advanced pupils should 
on no account fail to go through the entire fifteen deri- 
vatives from each new position. The two -hand positions 
of the derivatives of G here follow. 




Two -hand Positions of Chords I to VII. of F Position. 
I. . zl W^ II. * iJUk ftfew III. 4 1% 



3 4: Q 4 4 
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Triad Arpeggios. 
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Arpeggios derived from Triads are more difficult to 
finger than those derived from seventh chords, in con- 
sequence of the number of tones being' less than the 
number of fingers. Hence there is always one finger to 
be omitted,- the omitted finger being' at times the fourth 
and at times the third, according - to the position. This 
difficulty will yield only after considerable practice, and 
a most rig-id adherence to the strict fingering- as shown 
in the illustrations below. The variations from this fin - 
g-ering which were permitted by most authorities until re- 
cently, the author disfavors, regarding- it as on the whole 
better, safer, and quite as easy in the long* run, to em- 
ploy the strict fingering in every instance. The fourth 
finger, which in some of the black key positions is re - 
fractory at first, presently reconciles itself to the some- 



what abnormal extension, and as a result gains mate- 
rially in strength and facility, and becomes of corre - 
spondingly increased use in these as well as in other 
passages. In case a peculiarity of the individual hand 
renders this rule a hardship in such positions as some 
of those of the triad of B,it may be relaxed. Another 
instance where it may be disregarded is in the bro - 
ken chord passages at the beginning" of the finale of 
Beethoven's "Moonlight Sonata]' But no such exception 
should be made until after an honest trial has shown 
the proper fingering to be impracticable for the indi- 
vidual player. 

The three positions are shown below, as they appear 
for both hands, with the proper fingering". 





In continuing the practice of triad arpeggios, care 
must be taken to select those in turn which bring in- 
to use all the different positions of the hands upon 
the white and black keys. The triads entirely upon the 
white keys are those of C, F, G, A minor, E minor and 



D minor. Those with a black key for third are D, E, A, 
C minor, F minor and G minor. Those with two white 
keys and one black are Di>, Eb, Ab, C# min. F# min and Gfl 
min. Entirely on black keys, Fff and D# min. Care should 
be taken to rotate in the practice so as to cover all 
kinds of positions. 
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Sec. 27. The metrical treatment of the triad arpeg-gio begins with meters of threes, because the forms derived 
from this meter have the advantage of bringing* the accent upon the same fing-er in all the octaves of the figure. 
The accent is transferred from one to another in the same manner as in the arpeg*gios derived from the dimi - 
nished chords. Thus arise the metrical patterns following*: 

% I J J J I direct 

Measure -Forms: /^ I I J J I s * transfer 
% J J - I J 2<* transfer 
Or in notes as in Exercise 36. 
Exercise 36. First Position of Triad of C, Meter of Threes, with Transfer of accent. 

Place the hand in the first position, Count three, one tone to each unit. Play until the accent can be made with 
certainty and until the hand becomes habituated to the fing-ering*,- then g-o on with the next accent. 
Right Right Right 



Ltf 



J=a 



Left 



Right 



±=t 



L<;ft 



*>&' 



A 



i 



y rrrf 



s 



Hr r > r 



£ 



3E? 



Notes with stems downwards for the left hand . 
Notes with stems upwards for the rig*ht hand. 

Exercise 3*7. Graded Study of Rhythm, Applied to the first Position of the Triad. 

Meter of Threes. 

Observe the directions in all respects, as given in connection with Exercise 6. 



Grade I. Meter of Threes. 



Right 



Grade II . Meter of Sixes. 




Intermediate Grades between III and IV, to be used at the discretion of the teacher. Very important for advanced st" 

dents. ^b^ R*^ R 

Meter of Eighteen s . ;*J^>^ 



Ti M 




J^yfe* 



?fc&Jtoi 



j rb' — w \ 



S 



PP 



F^ 



Meter of Eighteens, ** s^ 
comp. of six triplets, ^MT^ 



m 



^frA 



m 



fe& 



L T 



m 



s 



^m 



w^ 



W 



Apply the graded exercise to the other triad positions, observing" the fingering* given on pag-e 25. 

The meters of Fours in triad arpeg*gios £*ive rise to long* forms. The fundamental measure forms are the follow- 

lR *' % I J J J J I direct 

% J I J J J l^t transfer 

Measure -Forms: ^ J J | J J »d transfer 

% J J J I J 3d transfer 



Or in notes as shown in Ex. 36, 
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Exercise 38. Meter of Fours applied to the First Position of the Chord of C. 

Begin with the octave position. Count four. As soon as the finders are a little habituated to the accent, transfer it 
in the usual manner. 



Direct, 



m 






I s * Transfer. 
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J 



^ 
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^ 



5 



m 



rr 



r ft 

3^ Transfer. 



2d Transfer. 



Bight 



1 



Jiixht 



r 



^^ 
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j 



sH 



f 



F 
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Exercise 39. Graded Arpeggios derived from the Meter of Fours. 

To be applied to the Second and Third Positions of the Triad. Observe the directions in Exercise 6 in every particular. 



Grade I. Meter of Fours. 



Ie& 



" i J J|J i y 



A 



Grade II. ifeto* of Eights. ,^ 



J^ i JJ Ji ' r r;ii. i ^ 



yi 



J 



s 



pp 



r 



Grade El. Meter of Sixteens. RigM 



F 



/?/#7^ 




Grade Yf. Meter of Thirty twos. 



z^raff 



^r^trPi 




Exercise 40. Velocity treatment of Triad Arpeggios. 

Observe the directions given in Exercise 9. Play with each hand seperately, the rig-lit hand answering the left, 
at each distance traversed by the velocity run. Or the left hand immediatly answering the right. 



cresc. 




Triad Arpeggios in reverse direction of the hands. 

In the same manner that reverse directions were ap- 
plied to the arpeggios of the diminished chord in Ex- 
ercise 11-, exercises 36 to 37 should now be practised in 
reverse direction, the left hand playing all the descend- 
ing passages and the right hand all the ascending. Any 
inequality which may be noticed in the passage of the 
thumb in this form of exercise will very soon yield to 
the practice of the fast forms of the Graded exercises, 



and the velocity forms, Avhich here take the reverse di- 
rection, the right hand fingering as in Ex. 40 u A," the 
left hand as in Ex.40"B." 

The teacher must not overlook the fact that the triad ar- 
peggio forms foregoing furnish a complete apparatus for 
treating this part of the technic. They are to be applied to 
all positions, carried out in reverse directions, and applied 
to other chords. The most important rhythms for daily 
practice are the l&'s, 18's and 24 1 s of exercise 37. and 
the 8's, 16s, and 32 -s of exercise 39. 
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Sec. 29. Broken Chords derived from Triads. The following- forms of broken chords derived from triads are to 

be applied to the other two positions of the triad , and other triads, according* to the direction of the teacher, 

or the ambition of the student, until the hands are thoroughly trained in passages of this kind. 

Exercise 41. Graded Study of Meter and Rhythm starting from a four-pulse meter. 

Observe all the directions in regard to time, movement and touch, found in connection with Ex. <>. 



m 
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Grade I. Full-Pulse Motion . Meter of Fours. 
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Grade II. Half- Pulse Motion. Meter of Eights, 
etc. ^ 



£ii 



Grrade III. Quarter- Pulse Motion. Meter of Sixteen s . 
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The primitive forms of 4-4 measure are four in number, of which Grade I above represents the first. The re- 
maining* forms are obtained by a transfer of accents exactly as in Exercise 3. The measure -forms thus resulting 
are the following, each of which must be carried out in all grades, exactly like Exercise 41 above. 

%d Measure -Form. 3<* Measure -Form. 4th Measure -Form. 



a 



^ 



fei 



U 



r^r4 



We^ 



1%& 



"Mg^ 



£ 



£ 



Exercise 42. Graded Study of Meter and Rhythm, starting from a Three-Pulse, and subdividing by 2. 
To be carried out in strict time and in various degrees of force and qualities of touch. 
Grade I. Full -Pulse Motion. Meter of Threes. 



Right i,t *k I J- 
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Grade II. Half -Pulse Motion. Meter of Sixes. 
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Grade III. Quarter-Pulse Motion. Meter of Twelves. 
Right. 
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Exercise A3. Meter of Sixes and Nines 
This may be derived from Exercise ?9 if the teacher pleases, by playing- one triplet of the sixes in the time of 
a quarter note in Ex. #9.At the beginning: of the meter of Nine chang-e the count to three in a measure. 
Meter of Sixe s. 

J31 
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Meter of Nines. ^^ 
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Exercise 44. Broken Chord Exercises in Canon JRight hand leading. Requires eig-ht times up and down to 
complete the form. Meter of Sixteens. 
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Exercise 45. Canon Broken Chord Exercise. Left hand leading. 
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Exercise 46. Various forms of Canon, obtained by applying- transfer of accent to Sextoiets, each hand Lead 

ing" in turn. The beginning's merely are indicated. 

Right hand leading. 

1 st Transfer 2 Transfer 4th Transfer 5th Transfer 

' \i\\ ff3 r D l rr.rl,ri nJ^JIrr.rlfl flJ^JIrr.rJf I ^ 




Z<*/£ A&nd leading. 

1st Transfer 3<* Transfer 3d Transfer 



5th Transfer 
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Meter of Nines. Requires nine times up and down 




Other forms may be obtained by applying" the transfer of 
accent to the meter of nines. The measure forms obtained 
will correspond to those in the meter of sixes. 



Exercise 47. Modulating Series of Chords. 

By a series of chang-es, in which each chord differs from the preceding- in a single tone only, the figure modu- 
lates successively upwards through the entire octave, according- to the harmonic pattern shown on pag*e 31 at 47b. 
Pay no attention to the double bars. They are intended to assist the eye in observing- the point where the 
key is chang-ed. 
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Exercise 47(b). Harmonic completion of the Preceding . 

Carry the modulation on through the entire octave. When this can be done easily, the broken chord exercise 
will not be difficult. 
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Sec. 30. Broken Chord forms. Practice forms derived from the Dimininished Chord. 

The following- graded exercises embrace the meters of 6s,. 8s, 9s, l&s, and 16s, the 6s and 1.2s in the different 
forms in which they arise through the order of subdividing" the unit. If these are properly carried out in the deri- 
vative chords they will afford a sufficient variety of exercises of this kind. It may be added that they are extreme- 
ly useful to the fing-ers. 

Exercise 48. Graded Study in Broken Chords derived from the diminished Chord. Meter of Fours, Eights 
and Si oct e ens. 

To be played in strict time, and with the varieties of touch and force recommended in Ex.6. 

Grade I. Meter of Fours. 
Ri & ht . , i I J- . i etc. 
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Grade II. Meter of Fights. 

Right i^**n jrT"n ££<? . 
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Grade III. Meter of Sixteen*. 
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Exercise 49. Broken Chord Study in Rhythm and Meter, 
derived from meter of Three, sub divided by 2. 

Grade I. Meter of Three. 
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Grade II. Meter of Sixes 
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Grade III. Meter of Twelves. 

To be carried out in the same manner as the preceding*, three octaves up and down 

Right ^^F\ A I ! ~\ J. 9 ± etc. - - ^ 
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Exercise 50. 7^<? stfwitf m Meter of Sixes y derived from a meter of Tivos, subdividing by 3. 
To be carried through three octaves, three times up and down. 
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Exercise 51* Meter of Nines. To be carried Nine times through three octaves up and down. 
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PRIMARY PIANO STUDIES 



Elements of Music 

A PRIMER OF FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 

Questions and Answers on the Elements 
of Music 

By M. G.EVANS 

This little work is more than a primer ; 
It is a compact little musical encyclopaedia, 
the subject matter being ^.presented not alpha- 
betically but progressively, beginning with 
the rudiments of music and ending with a 
tabulated summary of. Musical History, each 
subject being elucidate® ; and 'explained 
through the medium of a series of practical 
questions and answers covering the Elements 
of Music, Notation, Time* Scales, Intervals, 
Chords, etc., Phrasing, Accent, Ornaments, 
Form, Instruments, Voice, Orchestra, Foreign 
Terms and Musical History, with a graded 
grouping of all these subjects. The work is 
intended for the use of Teachers and Stu- 
dents. * 
Sent for Examination Price, 50 cents 

GIBBON'S CATECHISM OF MUSIC 

By GIBBON CHAMBERS KILLOUGH 

Presents the fundamental principles of 
music in a simple and concise manner, calcu- 
lated to implant a desire for a wide and 
thorough acquaintance with the theory of 
music. The work is arranged in the form 
of questions and answers concerning Ele- 
mentary Notation, Time Values, Intervals, 
Scales, Keys, Chords, Abbreviations and Em- 
bellishments. While intended for class work, 
it is also adapted to the needs of one study- 
ing without a teacher. 

Sent for Examination Price, 50 cents 

WRITING BOOKS MUSIC for PUPILS 

A Complete Course of Writing Exercises for 

Acquiring a Knowledge of Musical Notation 

By CHARLES W. LANDON 

A practical and Intelligible presentation of 
everything writable in musical notation. The 
subject is treated in a manner calculated to 
Interest and instruct even the dullest pupil ; 
anyone who faithfully works out the exer- 
cises in these books will become a correct 
and rapid reader of music, vocal or instru- 
mental. Blank pages with lines for writing 
music included in each book. 
Sent for Examination. Price, Complete, 50 cents 
Books I and II, each, 30 cents 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 

By WM. H. CUMMINGS 

In this work particular stress Is laid upon 
the teaching that the pitch of sound is rep- 
resented by lines and spaces and time by 
notes. The book is intended for piano and 
vocal students and is a valuable aid in 
teaching classes in musical theory. There 
Is a useful list of examination questions at 
the end of the work. 
Sent on Examination Price, 50 cents 

WKIIIN6 BOOK 

By EUGENE P. MARKS 

For Musical Exercises and Rules In Dicta- 
tion, Harmony and Theory, with practical 
hints in Music Writing. Handy in form; 
pages ruled alternately for notation and 
handwriting, thus making it possible to 
write special memoranda, rules, suggestions, 
etc., opposite the musical matter written in 
the staves. It also contains directions as 
to the proper manner of writing the char- 
acters and signs used in musical notation. 
Price, 25 cents 

WRITING PRIMER for MUSIC STUDENTS 

A Series of Practical Exercises for Acquiring 

a Knowledge of the Rudiments of Music 

By M. S. MORRIS 

This does not take the place of a writing 
book, but gives the pupil the necessary ma- 
terial for practice in music writing: the very 
act of copying the notes, signs, and exercises 
serves to fix their values and meanings upon 
the pupil's mind. It may be used advanta- 
geously as an Introduction to Clarke's 
"Theory Explained to Piano Students." 
Sent for Examination Price, 20 cents 

KEYBOARD CHART 

An invaluable adjunct to any music studio 
where beginners are taught. It gives a pict- 
ure of the keyboard on the staff in both 
bass and treble clefs, as well as on the keys : 
shows the position of every note ; illustrates 
the relative value of notes ; explains the 
rests, dots, etc, and has a table of all the 
key signatures. 

Price, Postpaid, 25 cents 



STANDARD AND MODERN 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Ail .or any of those Methods cheerfully 
f sent "On Sale" or on approval 

fIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 

•.The combined and condensed results of the 

■work of several practical teachers 

of the young. 

1 Carefully Edited and Revised by 

THEO. PRESSER 

" This book begins at the beginning and serves 
'as a practical and melodious introduction to the 
study of pianoforte playing, 
, It is most carefully graded ; the instructive 
* matter is presented in a way that is easily un- 
derstood and there is nothing dull, uninteresting, 
or monotonous in the entire work; its indorse- 
ment by those who make a specialty of teaching 
beginners is universal. 
It may be the very book you have often hoped 
■ to find; let us send you a copy On Sals; you 
will use it and order again. 

Price, $1.00 

FOUNDATION MATERIALS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 

By CHARLES W. LANDON 

This method leads to solid musicianship 
through an easily graded and a pleasingly in- 
teresting course of study. 

The pieces and exercises are all short, attrac 
tive and of effective technical value, the entire 
work being based upon the author's wide person- 
al experience in this field of musical endeavor. 

Special attention is given to rhythm, time 
values and sight reading. 

It is en ideal method calculated to awaken a 
sustained interest in the study of pianoforte 
playing. 
Prloe. $1.00 

LAHDON'S PIANOFORTE METHOD 

EASILY GRADED FOR BEGINNERS 

This book is by a practical teacher who has 
proven the value of the method in his own work 
with primary pitpils. The plan of the work is 
thoroughly modern, including the use of the 
Mason system of technics in its simpler forms. 
The teacher's needs are also fully considered, a 
special feature of the work being the valuable 
suggestions intended to guide the teacher. 

These suggestions and directions are well worth 
the price of the book and are applicable in con- 
nection with the use of any method or course 
of piano study. 
Price, $1.60 

GUSTAV DAMM'S PIANO SCHOOL 

WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN TEXT 

An excellent edition of this widely used work, 
the popularity of which may be judged by the 
fact that the original German publisher has 
issued no less than two hundred editions of it. 

Our edition is somewhat larger than most 
others, so the notes and text are correspondingly 
larger and clearer, making this the ideal edition 
for both teacher and pupil. 

Price, substantially bound In boards, 
large quarto (329 pages)! $2.00 

PRACTICAL PIANO SCHOOL 

By LOUIS KOEHLER 

Opus 300. 

Not the well-known "Practical Method" of 
this author, of which there are 10 volumes, but 
a later, more direct, condensed and practical 
course of pianoforte instruction. We consider 
it better for beginners than any other work of 
this writer. 

It is extremely interesting and full of useful 
Ideas suggested by a long practical experience. 
In two books— each. 75o 

An Enlarged and Revised Edition of 

LOUIS KOEHLER'S PRACTICAL 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Opus 249 ; Volumes I and II. 
Revised by the Author's daughter. 
mi . CLARA KOEHLER-HEBERLEIN 

This is a work needing no introduction to 
teachers. There are many editions, but, owing to 
the distinctive character of the revision by the 
Author's daughter, who assisted him in preparing 
many of his educational works, our edition of 
the PRACTICAL METHOD is recognized as 
definitive— it is the edition par excellence for 
the AMEIUCAN PUPIL; nevertheless, our 
price is lower than that quoted on some, and no 
higher than that of the ordinary unrevised 
editions. Teachers buying this book from 
other dealers should ask for the PKESSER 
edition. 
Volumes I and II, each, 50c? Combined, $1.00 

LEBERT AND STARK'S PIANO SCHOOL 

A complete course of systematic instruction 
in all branches of pianoforte playing from the 
first elements to the highest perfection. 

This world-famous joint-production of two 
great European Masters of pianoforte instruc- 
tion still enjoys the confidence of teachers wish- 
ing to impart thoroughness to their work and 
who do not believe in the ultimate value of a 
so-called "easy method." 

Endorsed by Liszt, Heller, Marmontel, Lacb- 
ner, Moscheles and other noted authorities. 

Our edition of this reliable school leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, the paper, printing and ac- 
curacy being unrivalled. 

Part 1. Elementary School -1st Degree, $3.00 
PartS. Exercises & Eludes— «d Degree, $2.00 
Part 8. Exercises «fcEtudes~8d Degree, »».00 



The Greatest Educational Work of the Age 

STANDARD GRADED 

COURSE 



OF: 



STUDIES 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Compiled by W. S.B, MATHEWS 

The Leading Musical Writer »n«i * ." . -; .e 
Educator of the Present fine / ' ' 

A COMPLETE course of standard 
Etudes and Studies arranged 
in a progressive order, selected 
from the best composers for the cul- 
tivation of technic, . taste and sight 
reading, carefully edited, fingered, 
phrased, and annotated and supple- 
mented with complete directions for 
the application of Mason's " System 
of Touch and Technic" for the pro- 
duction of a modern style of playing. 
Thirty years ago Music Teaching in 
America was for the most, part con- 
ducted in the most slip-shod and ex- 
travagant manner imaginable. The 
teachers were not to blame for the 
enormous expense of purchasing in- 
dividual studies and pieces of music 
for educational purposes, nor were 
they to blame if they did not have the 
experience to select the best studies 
for the right time. The Graded Course 
idea is an original creation of the 
Presser House. The Standard Graded 
Course has succeeded because it was 
built along the lines which years of ex- 
perience had shown to be necessary. 

CHIEF ADVANTAGES 

SYSTFM ^ iTes tne *eacher and the pupil the 
* ■ * 1 tHI broadest possible system and com- 
bines the best elements of all schools. Every 
essential of modern techuic is present in the most 
interesting mauner. 

ECONOMY ** akes tne cosfc of necessary studies 
kUVnum I a mere fraction of what thev would 



otherwise be. 



PROGRESS The careful grading of the studies 
rilUUilbww makes the entire set from Book I 
to Book X like an even and regular flight of steps, 
up which the pupil may easily be led to musical 
success. 

VARIETY The 8tu(iieB are token from all the 
Inn IK. I | DeBt known composers of piano stud- 
ies. This is greatly preferable to a course of 
studies all composed by one man. 

SIMPLICITY Tne studie8 are accompanied by 
*""" ■*■**■■ ■ educational notes and may be 
taught by any teacher without previous experi- 
ence or training in this course. There is no arbi- 
trary method demanded. 

IUTCDCCT Only the most interesting and 
in I fcllhv I practical studieshave been selected. 
The course always proves most fascinating to pu- 
pils, especially when compared with the old- 
fashioned method of using ponderous volumes by 
one composer. 

MAKE NO MISTAKE 

The Standard Graded Course should not be con- 
founded with any other system, course, or method. 
It, and it alone, is the original series. When you 
order be sure to insist upon the Standard Graded 
Course. 

10 GRADES 10 VOLUMES 
$1.00 EACH VOLUME 

Our usual discount is allowed. Send for any or 
all the volumes for inspection. When ordering 
mention Mathews' Standard Graded Course as 
there are others with similar names upon the 
market. 

STANDARD 
CONCERT ETUDES 

FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

Price, $1 .00 Grades IX to XI 

These pieces are bound in book form, each se- 
lected for some standard technical essential; for 
instance, the two compositions by Saint-Saens are 
made up exclusively of rapid reiterated chords. 
Four of the pieces abound in arpeggio forms 
and others in extended and arpeggioed chords, 
and others in rhythmic,*! 1 puzzleB, but all are of 
concert grade and content, famous pieces, ready 
for presentation with an abundantly developed 
technic. There are twelve pieces in all, by nine 
composers, about half of them by composers still 
living. Adapted as a continuation of Mathews' 
Graded Course of Studies and all otter graded 
courses. 



ELEMENTARY 
PIANO STUDIES 

STUDENTS' SELECTED PRIMARY 
STUDIES 

r ~~ , By H - ENCELMANl* 

No. 3555 

i In two books, each 80 Cents 

Doubt-relieving studies for the per- 
plexed teacher. For the beginner, this 
collection is ideal. Correctly practiced, 
these studies will establish a thorough 
command of the lingers and hand. Studies 
and Pieces from the works of Czerny, 
Kohler, Loeschorn and other noted writ- 
ers have been judiciously introduced. 
Progressively arranged throughout. 

TWELVE INSTRUCTIVE PIECES 

By ARNOLDO SARTORIO 

No. 3185 Price, $1.00 

Valuable technical problems combined 
with those fancy-ticklmg melodies which 
appeal so strongly to young pianists. 
Suitable for the latter part of the second 
year. Primarily intended to develop an 
instinct for beautiful tone, dynamics and 
touch — complete expression. A splendid 
volume at an exceptional price. 

FIRST VELOCITY STUDIES 

By GEZA HORVATH 



No. 7525 



Price, $1.00 



Though technical in character, these 
studies are interesting. They aim to 
enliven the rhythmic sense. Besides the 
original studies, many inventions by 
Cramer, Gurlitt, Spindler and other 
noted writers have been included. As a 
preparation for the higher grades this 
assortment is unsurpassed. 



ETUDES MIGNONNES 

By PAUL WACHS 

No. 6885 Price. 75 Cents 

Fourteen short, smile-producing studies 
for students in the second year. While 
each study deals with a specific technical 
problem, the composer has most deftly 
clothed his material with sparkling little 
melodies that ring of joy and humor. 
This volume will appeal particularly to 
those pupils who shun technic in the 
abstract. Send to-day fbr this unique 
collection. 



TWENTY SHORT EXERCISES 

By BERNHARD WOLFF 



No. 4243 



Price, 80 Cents 



A treatise that takes cognizance of 
the simple fact that the piano is played 
with two hands — a fact frequently over- 
looked. These exercises can be studied 
during the latter part of the first year 
with great benefit. Advisory comments 
as to how to practice — a valuable fea- 
ture — have been added by the editor. 

SHORT MELODIOUS STUDIES 

By LUDWIG SCHYTTE 



No. 4348 



Price, 60 Cents 



These studies Introduce in a clever 
manner, though simply, double notes, 
repeated notes and chords. Both legato 
and staccato touches are treated ; in 
some studies the hands use either touch 
simultaneously, and in others, separately. 
The technical, the pleasing and the in- 
teresting are cleverly combined. 



STUDIES AND STUDY PIECES 

By A. SCHMOLL 

Edited by E. R. KROECER 
No. 2783 Books I, II, III, each, $ 1 .00 

In three books, these Studies and 
Pieces supply an abundance of material 
tending to awaken an appreciation of 
artistic piano-playing. The pupil com- 
pleting this course — but moderately diffi- 
cult — will have acquired, unconsciously, 
a well-developed technical equipment and 
sense of the beautiful, by reason of th< 
concrete form in which these studiei 
have been written. 



IHE QUICKEST MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE FOR TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, CONVENTS AND CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 
THE BEST DISCOUNTS AND TERMS. THE MOST MODERN TEACHING PUBLICATIONS IN MUSIC 

All of our publications sent on Inspection to responsible persons according to the most liberal ON SALE PL\N. It will pair to Investigate It and onr eentn 
SYSTEM OP DEAMSG. ACCOUNTS ARE SOLICIT* ,. HEADQUARTERS &r Metronomes, Music Satchels and Rolls, Musical Pictures and Post CardsfmaB 
Boohs and Paper, Diplomas, etc., Teacher's and Pup *u Lesson Records} Specialties of all hinds to aid in the teacher's work. 

THEO. PRESSER CO. -.. > !KV!&^rsra..c D *8^ 1712 Chestnut St., Phlla. Ps 



